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striking results to the way in which the electoral Boards are con- 
stituted, and suggests that certain reforms should be introduced 
with a view of securing a greater representation of expert opinion. 
Such reforms have already been carried out in Cambridge with the 
most beneficial results, — the two Chairs of Philosophy in that Uni- 
versity being now occupied by Henry Sidgwick and James Ward 
respectively. This is a matter of considerable importance to all 
who are interested in the study of philosophy; and Mr. Muir- 
head's article may be commended to the careful attention of readers 
of this Journal. 

It is pleasant to be able to report that, since Mr. Muirhead's 
article was written, one thoroughly good appointment has been 
made in Oxford. The powers of darkness do not always prevail 
even there. Mr. Stout has been elected to the Wilde Lectureship 

in Psychology. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
University College, Cardiff. 
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The Metaphysic of Experience. In four volumes. By Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh, etc. London, 
New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 
xv., 459, 403, 446, 503. 

" This work, to which the labor of eighteen years has been de- 
voted, aims at setting forth, in outline, a complete system of phi- 
losophy. The idea upon which it rests is that analysis of actual 
experience, avoiding assumptions, is the only trustworthy guide in 
framing a conception of the nature of the universe of which we 
are a part, the framing of such a conception being the special aim 
and problem which philosophy proposes to itself. In adopting this 
idea, it breaks decisively with all a priori philosophy, and more 
particularly with the a priori philosophy of Kant, and the various 
idealistic systems to which it has given rise. 

" Book I., occupying Vol. L, analyzes the experience which gives 
us our conception of an external material world, and by that analy- 
sis justifies our belief in its reality. 

"Book II., occupying Vol. II., considers the connection of the 
series of positive sciences with philosophy, — mathematic, kinematic, 
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dynamic, energetic, chemistry, biology, natural history, and psy- 
chology — to which latter science it falls to investigate the real 
nexus obtaining between the energies of the physical world and 
consciousness, thus treating consciousness in its character of a real 
existent ; that is, as something which has a genesis and history in 
individual subjects. Metaphysic, on the other hand, treats con- 
sciousness in its character of a knowing ; that is, in connection 
with its objects generally, all knowledge necessarily consisting of 
consciousness, whatever its object may be. And this distinction 
between consciousness as an existent and consciousness as a know- 
ing, which is perceived only in and by analysis, is in a certain 
sense the pivot of the present work, by enabling a definite line of 
demarcation to be drawn between the two provinces, — psychol- 
ogy, which ranks as a positive science, and metaphysic, which is 
philosophy. 

" In Book III., occupying Vol. III., and the first half of Vol. IV., 
the psychological processes of association, imagination, thinking, 
and willing, along with their emotional content, are first examined, 
— namely, in the first three chapters ; the last three chapters of that 
book being devoted, by analysis of experience, to lay the founda- 
tions (1) of logic, (2) of aesthetic and poetic, and (3) of ethic, the 
three main branches of practical science. 

" Finally, in Book IV., occupying the latter half of Vol. IV., and 
entitled 'The Real Universe,' are set forth (1) the grounds which 
our previous analyses supply for a speculative conviction of the 
reality of an unseen world beyond the material or seen world, and 
(2) the reasons which we derive, according to Kant's profound 
conception (which forms no necessary part of his a priori system), 
from our own practical and moral nature, for faith in the divine 
governance of the universe ; thus laying, in the analysis of that 
practical and moral nature, combined with the speculative convic- 
tion of an unseen reality, the foundations of a theology." 

This abstract is given by the author himself in an advertisement of 
his book, and may, perhaps, suffice to indicate its general character. 
It is a book which the student of philosophy can hardly afford to 
neglect, and yet it is probably not one from which such a student 
is likely to derive any great profit. Indeed, the abstract given 
above might almost suffice to show both these points. The com- 
prehensive way in which the problem has been conceived, and the 
labor devoted to the working of it out, give the book a real inter- 
est for all those who have the time and patience to struggle through 
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it. On the other hand, the contrast which the writer draws 
between his own method as " analysis of actual experience, avoid- 
ing assumptions" and what he calls "the a priori philosophy of 
Kant, and the various idealistic systems to which it has given rise," 
seems to show a complete and startling misconception of the sig- 
nificance of one of the most important lines of recent philosophic 
thought. 

The comprehensive and systematic character of the work makes 
it impossible to give any adequate account of any particular part 
of it in a short review. The part that specially concerns this 
Journal occurs in Book III., and is probably far from being the 
most interesting or original part of the work. It will be seen from 
the abstract given above that Dr. Hodgson groups Ethic with Logic, 
./Esthetic, and Poetic under the head of practical sciences. " Logic 
and Ethic," however, "are the only two sciences of practice 
which are strictly necessary to philosophy ; Poetic having a juris- 
diction which it holds of Ethic as its suzerain, over a province 
appropriated out of Ethic's wider dominions, although within that 
province it is supreme." (Vol. IV., pp. 3, 4.) " The cardinal and 
ultimate distinction between the domains of Logic and Ethic, as 
practical sciences, is this : that Logic speaks of the ways in which 
we must think, if we would avoid error in thinking ; Ethic of the 
way in which we must choose, if we would avoid blame in choos- 
ing; both thinking and choosing being necessities of our nature." 
{Ibid., p. 4.) The distinction between Ethic and Logic is further 
brought out in this way (Vol. III., pp. 9, 10) : " The former . . . 
treats of purposive action in its widest scope ; that is, including 
all special branches of practice, so far as the purpose is concerned 
at which they aim, and by which they are distinguished from one 
another ; and the latter of reasoning, as an action at once directed 
to the ascertainment of truth of fact, entering into all the other 
conscious pursuits or branches of practice as the cognitive element 
in them, and capable in that instrumental character of being 
rightly or wrongly directed, and of attaining greater or less 
degrees of perfection. In short, Ethic includes Logic, so far as 
Reasoning is purposive action, and Logic includes Ethic, so far as 
Practice is rational and cognitive action." 

It is further noted that both these sciences have their roots in 
positive facts of human nature. " Both kinds of action are . . . 
subject to laws of Nature . . . seeing that they fundamentally con- 
sist of physiological processes ; but they are demarcated as a special 
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class of those processes by the circumstance that the conscious- 
ness, with which they are attended, includes a perception of pur- 
pose more or less distinctly apprehended, whereby they become 
what may most properly be called both forward-looking and self- 
modifying actions." {Ibid., p. 10.) 

"The characteristic difference of a science of practice from a 
positive or speculative one lies in this forward-looking and self- 
modifying attitude of the action which is its object-matter. Like 
other sciences it is founded in analysis, the analysis of its object- 
matter. A science of practice is one which begins by analyzing 
practice. But since this forward-looking and self-modifying atti- 
tude of the action is the essential characteristic which makes it the 
object-matter of a special science, ... it follows that every science 
of practice has to consider the aims, ends, or purposes which are or 
may be proposed to itself by the practice which is its object -matter, 
as well as the laws of nature to which it is subject as a physiological 
action. It has to consider not only what the practice is and must 
be de facto, as a physiological action subject to laws of nature, but 
also what it is best or most desirable that it should be ; that is, to 
what aims, ends, or purposes it ought to be directed within those 
laws of nature." (Ibid., pp. 10, 11.) 

" In this way and in obedience to this necessity it is, that sci- 
ences of practice become themselves practical sciences ; that is, 
their doctrines are the guides to right action. Ideals are part of 
their object-matter, since they are involved in the practice of which 
they treat, in its character of a forward-looking action. A positive 
science is directed simply to the discovery of what is de facto, 
whether in nature at large or in human action, which is part of na- 
ture. A practical science or science of practice ... is directed, 
over and above this and in combination with it, to the consideration 
of what is best or most desirable in human action, considered as a 
forward-looking action the direction or aim of which is still to be 
determined. ... In positive sciences the result is conceived as con- 
formity of thought to fact ; in practical sciences and in practice, as 
a conformity of fact to thought. The aim of the former is knowl- 
edge of reality, that is, truth ; the aim of the latter is realization of 
an ideal or of a precept, that is, goodness or right." (Ibid., pp. 
11, 12.) 

It appears from this that Dr. Hodgson by no means identifies him- 
self with those recent writers who regard ethic as simply a science 
of the actually existent. He is thus led to contrast it with psychol- 
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ogy. " All sciences of practice or practical sciences are, as such 
and in that character, part and parcel of metaphysic or philosophy, 
as distinguished from psychology, which is a positive science. To 
treat any practical science as a branch of psychology, or more gen- 
erally still, of anthropology, or of (so-called) sociology, is a fallacy 
of the most fatal and destructive kind, because it denaturalizes the 
object -matter with which it deals, namely, practice, and transforms 
it into its opposite, a simply de facto process, subject to laws of 
nature only, and not subject to laws of conduct, laws prescribing 
the good and right, forbidding the bad and wrong, laws which, 
until they are obeyed, or when they are disobeyed, in any given 
case of practice, have for that case of practice a de jure validity 
only. The whole difference between good and evil is obliterated 
by regarding practice as the object-matter of psychology or any 
branch of it. Physiological psychology supplies, indeed, one-half 
of the whole theory of practice, dealing as it does with its proxi- 
mate real conditions, but the fundamental conceptions and consti- 
tutive ideas of that theory are given by metaphysical analysis." 

Such statements might perhaps lead the reader to expect that 
some metaphysical account would be given of the moral ideal, that 
some " Idea of the Good," like that of Plato, would be expounded, 
and that the particular duties of life would be derived from this. But 
this is not Dr. Hodgson's method of procedure. " All thinking," 
he says {Ibid., p. 75), "is harmonizing, connecting, and relating 
this idea with that, under the Postulates of Logic. Now, just as all 
thinking governed by the desire of knowing more than at present 
about any given object-matter is an attempt to harmonize the given 
facts of that object-matter with themselves, and with others that 
may be given, — conformity with given facts of perception being 
the criterion or test of truth in the thought about the facts, whereby 
thought is raised into knowledge, and not any particular precon- 
ceived conformity or harmony of ideas or thoughts among them- 
selves, — so all thinking about conscious action, or action con- 
sciously directed to change and modify the facts included in its 
object-matter in futuro, that is to say, all thinking about present 
desires, which are the springs of action, governed by the desire of 
knowing which of them will produce the best modification, is a 
judging which of them will best harmonize with, or tend to pro- 
duce harmony among, the other desires or tendencies of the sub- 
ject's own nature or character ; and the thought of such a harmony 
is a thought by which our judgment is always more or less ex- 
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plicitly, but necessarily to some extent guided, though it is not the 
thought of any particular ideal state, in which we may imagine the 
harmony to be realized. Such a particular ideal state of harmony 
would correspond only to an hypothesis, in thinking governed by 
the desire of knowledge. At the same time there is this great dif- 
ference between the two cases of speculative and practical thinking, 
— namely, that the power of verifying truth which in speculative 
thinking is supplied by subsequently perceived facts, makes default 
in practical thinking, and leaves us with no other criterion but that 
which is supplied by the nature of thought itself, as a harmonizing 
process, together with the already known nature of the objects 
judged, that is, of volitions." 

We are thus thrown back upon the voice of Conscience, as the 
form in which such harmony or want of harmony is apprehended ; 
and " it must be noted, that what we can now define as an antici- 
pated harmony inherent in the action of Conscience is not neces- 
sarily present explicitly, either in that form, or in the form of a 
conception at all, at the moment when Conscience judges. It is 
not a standard conception or idea, which, like an unit of measure, 
Conscience brings with it ready made, with which to compare alter- 
native acts of choice. This is only the ethical theorist's description 
of the action of Conscience in comparing alternatives with each 
other. Conscience previous to Ethic judges in a way which, in 
Ethic, analysis compels us to call judging by anticipating and re- 
quiring a harmony in the choice which it approves. But it is not 
implied that Conscience recognizes this nature in its own judgments, 
though it is a nature which, as we perceive subsequently, that is, in 
framing a theory of practice, brings it into line with the other great 
departments of thought. Conscience approves and disapproves 
acts of choice, judging one really better and another really worse 
(and not merely apparently or for the feeling of the moment), long 
before any formulation of the mode or ground of its judgments can 
have been framed. Just in the same way, logical thought works, 
and has always worked, by the principles which we formulate as 
the Postulates of Logic, long before that formulation was possible, 
and quite independently of their being so formulated. In what 
may be called pre-ethical judgments of conscience, the subject asks 
himself, without reference to theory, with regard to any action upon 
which he may be deliberating, Can I do this action, or can I do 
any other but this, without being inconsistent with what I know to 
be at once the most abiding and the most valuable constituent of 
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my nature, as a self-conscious being?" "The function of con- 
science ... is simply to judge whether the adoption of a given 
desire will or will not be in harmony with the rest of the subject's 
own desires and tendencies in their entirety, when these are taken 
as a part of the known course of nature, supposing it to be continued 
into the future, and his own life continued with it." " There is," 
thus " a master-end set up, . . . namely, the production of a self- 
consistent character in the agent. This end it is which takes the 
place of happiness or welfare, both in moral practice and in ethical 
theory, when the facts are subjected to a strict analysis." {Ibid., 

PP- 75-79-) 

It is easy to see from the extracts that have now been given that 
there is a marked similarity between the ethical system of Dr. 
Hodgson and what is commonly known as idealistic ethics. Many 
of the statements that have just been quoted might quite well have 
been taken from an idealistic hand-book. The resemblance might 
probably have been still greater if Dr. Hodgson had not at the 
outset closed his eyes to the light coming from this quarter by 
setting idealism aside as a priori, apparently in complete ignorance 
of the fact that the idealism of Kant and his successors professes 
to be nothing else than an interpretation of what is involved in 
experience. Dr. Hodgson continues to be an adherent of the 
school of empiricism in the English sense, — i.e., he ignores, or 
at least ignores as far as he can, the elements of universality 
contained in experience. Instead of regarding it as the work of 
thought to make experience intelligible by bringing out these 
universal elements, he thinks of thought as only introducing a 
certain "harmony" into the particular content of experience. 
This word "harmony" is characteristic. It is the same word that 
Leibniz used in his attempt to reconcile the unity of the world 
with the reality of its individual parts. It is the term that seems 
naturally to suggest itself when reason speaks "in the language of 
the understanding." "A 'harmony' . . . is what seems to come 
nearest to the satisfaction of the claims of reason without undue 
offence to the understanding. In such a compromise, however, 
the substantial victory is left in the hands of the understanding ; 
its abstractions are treated as complete and independent realities, 
while their unity is reduced to a shadow."* It would almost 
seem as if Dr. Hodgson were seeking to introduce the same sort 

* Caird's " Philosophy of Kant," first edition, p. 108. 
Vol. IX.— No. 3 26 
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of compromise into English empiricism that Leibniz introduced 
into German rationalism. 

As regards his treatment of ethics in particular, one might have 
thought that the analogy of logic, to which he refers so frequently, 
would have saved him in some degree from the position he takes 
up. It seems clear that on Dr. Hodgson's view there is a complete 
want of parallelism between the two subjects in respect of the ob- 
jectivity of the standards involved in them. However true it may 
be — and the truth is probably apt to be a good deal exaggerated — 
that people thought correctly before there was any study of logic, 
yet the ultimate question, from the logical point of view, is not, 
What do you think? or even, How do your thoughts cohere to- 
gether? but, What is the truth? A coherent body of thought 
which does not conform to the facts of the case is called fanati- 
cism or prejudice, and is not treated with much respect from the 
logical point of view. Is moral fanaticism or prejudice any more 
respectable? If not, there must be an appeal from the moral 
conscience of the individual, as there is from his logical con- 
science, to some more objective standard. If Dr. Hodgson had 
worked out this parallelism, I cannot but think that he would have 
been led over completely to the position of idealistic ethics. 

As it is, however, he rests in a kind of intuitionism, the ultimate 
appeal being to the conscience of the individual. Hence also he 
thinks of the moral standard under the form of duty rather than 
under the form of the good. His conception of duty, however, 
is not, like that of Kant, the conception of a universally valid 
categorical imperative, but rather that of a command, valid only 
for the individual who lays it down. " A great deal of the disre- 
pute," he says (Vol. IV., p. 107), "and disfavor attaching to the 
idea of conscience in popular estimation comes from the false 
supposition that those who speak of it must necessarily profess to 
be able to form immediate or, as they are sometimes called, in- 
tuitive judgments on general questions of practice, say, for instance, 
such a practice as that of vivisection in physiological laboratories, 
and stamp the practice as morally good or bad, not only irrespective 
of the persons .who practise it, but simply from the nature of the 
practice itself, whatever it may be." This is erroneous. "Con- 
science has immediate jurisdiction only over the acts of the indi- 
vidual conscious being to whom it belongs. It tells the individual 
only what he himself is to do and think in respect of any given 
practice, though described in general terms, — vivisection, for in- 
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stance ; and even this it does not tell him by simple apprehension 
of the meaning of the name describing it. For this purpose he has 
to inquire both what it involves and what its consequences are." 

"Nevertheless," Dr. Hodgson proceeds, "the effect of these 
facts is not to preclude individuals, all or any, from forming prob- 
able judgments concerning the morality of the actions of other 
persons by analogy with those they form with certainty concern- 
ing their own actions, and on the assumption that those persons 
are also endowed with conscience." (What an assumption !) "It 
is in this mediate way and in this restricted sense that the judg- 
ments and classifications of ethic, relating to actions generally, are 
formed in the first instance, and become legitimately applicable 
to estimate the actions of persons other than the person who forms 
them. It is almost needless to add that such judgments are not 
judgments of conscience ; they are more or less accurately formed 
judgments of a more or less rudimentary ethic." "It is only," he 
goes on, "by the consensus of individuals that ethical judgments 
become generally established, and that ethic itself comes into 
existence as a practical science of general applicability. Con- 
sidered as the offspring of conscience, it may be said to purchase 
its applicability to general classes of action, to the actions of men 
in general and to the joint or combined actions of men in societies, 
by surrender of that immediate jurisdiction over the actions of 
individuals, which is the prerogative of its parent, the individual 
conscience alone. Ethic, therefore, is a generally applicable 
science, notwithstanding that conscience, which is its ultimate and 
most essential basis, has immediate authority over the individual 
alone." 

This individualistic conception of the ultimate basis of ethic 
leads Dr. Hodgson to attach great importance to the question of 
the freedom of the will. "Without real freedom of choice there 
could be no real moral responsibility ; and the sense of it, if it 
were still felt, would have, like the sense of freedom, to be classed 
as an illusion." {Ibid., p. 120.) " The question of Free-Will and 
that of Conscience are together exhaustive of ethical phenomena, 
and to treat them in relation to one another is, therefore, the 
indispensable business of philosophy." The discussion of this 
question, however, is perhaps too metaphysical for consideration 
in such a journal as this. 

In general, it seems to me that the significance of Dr. Hodgson's 
work lies in its being a final attempt to make the English empirical 
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line of thought tenable by combining it with elements derived 
from other systems. In this respect it bears some resemblance — 
though certainly not a very close one — to Dr. Sidgwick's attempt to 
make Hedonism tenable. Perhaps it is almost inevitable that such 
an attempt should be a trifle long and tedious. Certainly Dr. 
Hodgson's work, which extends to more than fourteen hundred 
pages, reads, on the whole, more like a translation from the 
German than an original English production. And, indeed, in 
one passage he bursts into German verse (Vol. III., p. 397), but this 
is one of the very few points at which he relaxes the severity of a 
rather ponderous style. Still, there can be no doubt that his book 
is a work of vast labor and considerable interest. It is also well 
got up, and is provided with an excellent index. It is a pity that 
some of the labor devoted to the writing of it could not have been 
spared for its condensation. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
University College, Cardiff. 

John Ruskin, Social Reformer. By J. A. Hobson. London : 
Nisbet & Co., 1898. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 
\2s. 6d. Pp. ix., 336. 

Mr. Hobson may be justly congratulated on having produced a 
book of supreme interest and value to economic students and social 
reformers. To reduce the splendid disorder of Mr. Ruskin's 
reasoning to logical order and precision is an undertaking that 
requires no little skill and courage. Mr. Hobson's success is due 
to the admirable patience and judgment which he has brought to 
the task. The book represents much more than an exposition, 
systematic and extensive as this is : it is a critical estimate and 
appreciation ; an attempt to place Mr. Ruskin as an economic and 
social teacher. For Mr. Hobson claims for the great art-critic the 
distinction of being " a philosophic thinker upon the nature and 
modes of social progress, particularly on its economic side." The 
motive of the exposition is stated in the following passage : 

" My design is to render some assistance to those who are dis- 
posed to admit the validity of the claim which Mr. Ruskin has 
made to be first and above all else a Political Economist, and who 
are willing to give careful consideration alike to the strictures he 
has passed upon current economic theory and practice and to the 
schemes of social and industrial construction which he has advo- 
cated with zeal and persistency for over thirty years. The main 



